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The  growing  popularity  of  con- 
venience foods  is  one  of  the  grocery 
success  stories  of  the  past  decade. 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  this  story: 
The  increased  use  of  laborsaving 
and  timesaving  food  preparations 
need  not  increase  the  family  grocery 
bill — judging  from  results  of  a  re- 
cent USDA  study. 

Facts  about  convenience  foods — 
what  they  are  .  .  .  how  sales  have 
grown  .  .  .  and  highlights  of  find- 
ings of  the  USDA  study  follow.1 

What  They  Are 

Convenience  foods,  as  discussed 
here,  are  foods  that  have  undergone 
(before  they  are  retailed)  some  prep- 
aration ordinarily  done  in  the  home. 

1  A  detailed  report  of  this  study  is  now 
being  prepared. 


This  broad  category  includes 
foods  that  range  widely  in  the 
amount  of  home  preparation  re- 
maining to  be  done.  It  includes 
such  diverse  items  as  frozen  indi- 
vidual meals,  instant  coffee,  cake 
mixes,  dehydrated  potatoes,  canned 
beef  stew,  and  cutup  frying  chicken. 

Their  Growing  Popularity 

In  the  past  decade  convenience 
foods  have  earned  themselves  a  reg- 
ular place  on  homemakers'  shop- 
ping lists.  Convenience  foods,  as 
defined  in  this  bulletin,  account  for 
about  14  percent  of  total  food  sales 
in  U.S.  grocery  stores. 

Not  only  is  a  greater  amount  of 
food  being  sold  in  convenient 
forms,  but  a  much  greater  variety  of 
products  is  available.  There  are 
hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  con- 
venience food  products  being  mar- 
keted today.  Many  more  are  being 
developed  in  laboratories  of  indus- 
try and  Government. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons for  the  popularity  of  conven- 
ience foods  has  been  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  eating  quality.  Care- 
ful testing  before  a  product  is  put 
on  the  market  and  continued  con- 
trol of  the  product's  quality  have 
done  much  to  build  the  homemak- 
er's  confidence  in  these  foods. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  easy-to-prepare  foods  is  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  them  by  working 
wives.  The  rise  in  their  sales  has 
paralleled  a  sharp  increase  in  num- 
bers of  homemakers  employed  out- 
side the  home. 
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For  some  products — potatoes,  for 
example — the  development  of  con- 
venient food  forms  has  revived  sag- 
ging demand.  From  1956  to  i960 
several  new  convenient  potato  prod- 
ucts were  put  on  the  market,  in- 
cluding frozen  potato  puffs,  and 
dehydrated  au  gratm,  scalloped, 


hash-browned,  and  mashed  potato 
flakes.  During  these  5  years,  per 
person  use  of  processed  potatoes 
doubled,  which  was  more  than 
enough  to  offset  the  long-term  de- 
cline in  fresh-potato  use  and  to  in- 
crease total  use  of  potatoes. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  THEY  COST? 


How  does  the  purchase  of  con- 
venience foods  affect  the  family 
grocery  bill  ? 

It  is  known  that  some  conven- 
ience foods  are  more  expensive  than 
their  less  highly  processed  counter- 
parts— some  less.  But  do  the  com- 
binations and  amounts  bought  by 
homemakers  increase  or  decrease 
the  total  amount  spent  for  food  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  a 
study  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
convenience  foods  and  of  their  fresh 
or  homemade  counterparts. 

Plan  of  the  Study 

First,  the  researchers  estimated 
the  amount  spent  in  grocery  stores 
on  convenience  foods  that  had  a 
fresh  or  homemade  counterpart. 
These  estimates  revealed  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  convenience 
food  in  consumer  purchases. 

Second,  the  researchers  estimated 
how  much  it  would  have  cost  the 
homemakers  to  duplicate  at  home 
the  amount  of  convenience  foods 
purchased — had  they  started  with 
less  highly  processed  foods. 


For  the  158  convenience  foods 
studied  and  for  the  separate  ingredi- 
ents that  a  homemaker  would  need 
to  duplicate  them  in  the  kitchen — 
prices  were  collected  monthly  for 
a  year  (May  1959-April  i960)  in 
supermarkets  in  Philadelphia,  Oak- 
land, Milwaukee,  and  New  Orleans. 

Prices  were  collected  over  the  year 
and  in  areas  in  the  East,  North, 
South,  and  West  so  that  the  effect  of 
season  and  region  on  prices  could 
also  be  determined. 

From  calculations  that  made  use 
of  these  prices,  and  of  yield  data  and 
standard  home  recipes  supplied  by 
the  Human  Nutrition  Research 
Division  of  USDA's  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  researchers 
determined : 

•  How  many  servings  of  each 
convenience  item  were  purchased 
for  the  money  spent. 

•  What  the  cost  would  have  been 
for  an  equal  amount  of  homemade 
or  fresh  counterparts. 
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Findings 

Quantity  of  convenience  items 
per  $100  of  purchases.— For  each 
$100  spent  in  grocery  stores  for  food, 
$14.03  was  spent  for  convenience 
items. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  conven- 
ience items  in  the  study  were 
bought  in  very  small  amounts;  less 
than  5  cents  per  $100  was  spent  for 
each  of  102  of  the  items.  Examples 
of  low-sales-volume  items:  Frozen 
pancakes,  fried  chicken,  and  grape- 
fruit sections;  canned  rice,  crab- 
meat,  raspberries,  and  chicken 
fricassee. 

Items  that  had  relatively  large 
sales  volume  included  frozen 
chicken  and  turkey  dinners,  brown- 
and-serve  yeast  rolls,  precooked  rice, 
and  ready-whipped  cream. 

Cost  of  duplicating  conven- 
ience foods  at  home. — Of  the  158 
convenience  items  in  the  study, 
only  42  were  less  expensive  than 
their  home-prepared  counterparts. 
The  remaining  116  were  more 
expensive. 

Yet,  in  the  quantities  purchased 
by  this  country's  discriminating 
housewives  the  effect  of  less "  ex- 
pensive convenience  foods  out- 
weighed the  effect  of  the  more 
expensive  by  $1.07  per  $100  spent  in 
grocery  stores  for  food.  That  is, 
the  cost  of  purchasing  the  $14.03 
worth  of  convenience  foods  in  fresh 
or  homemade  form  would  have 
been  $15.10 — or  $1.07  more  than 
purchasing  them  in  their  conven- 
ience form. 

The  group  of  convenience  foods 


produced  primarily  from  U.S.  farm 
foods  account  for  the  bulk  of  con- 
venience food  sales  (see  chart,  p. 
4).  In  this  group  of  foods  the 
greatest  savings  of  convenience 
foods  over  homemade  was  contrib- 
uted by  frozen  orange  concentrate. 
For  each  $100  spent  for  food  in 
grocery  stores,  68  cents  went  for  this 
product.  Cost  of  an  equal  amount 
of  fresh  orange  juice  would  have 
been  $1.39.  Other  important  cost- 
decreasing  convenience  foods:  Fro- 
zen lima  beans;  canned  orange 
juice,  spaghetti,  cherries,  and 
chicken  chow  mein;  devil's  food 
cake  mix. 

Leading  the  list  of  cost-increasing 
convenience  foods  from  U.S.  farms 
were  fresh,  ready-to-serve  yeast  rolls. 
For  each  $100  spent  for  food  in  gro- 
cery stores,  10.6  cents  went  for  this 
product.  Ingredients  to  make  an 
equal  quantity  of  yeast  rolls  at  home 
would  have  cost  3.4  cents.  Other 
leading  cost-increasing  convenience 
foods:  Frozen  chicken  and  turkey 
dinners ;  brown-and-serve  yeast 
rolls;  frozen  broccoli;  and  pre- 
cooked rice. 

Of  the  items  compared,  the  larg- 
est difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  convenience  form  and  the  less 
convenient  was  for  coffee.  Instant 
coffee  accounted  for  about  $1  per 
$100  food  expenditure.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  would  buy  enough 
coffee  to  make  135  cups.  The  cost 
of  an  equal  number  of  servings  from 
regular  roasted  ground  coffee  would 
have  been  $1.96. 
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COST  OF  CONVENIENCE  FOODS 
VS.  FRESH  OR  HOMEMADE  FOODS  * 


sue 


Convenience  Foods        Fresh  or  Homemade  Foods 

*   AMOUNTS  NORMALLY  SPENT  ON  CONVENIENCE  FOODS  PER  $100  WORTH  OF  FOOD  PURCHASED  IN  GROCERY  STORES  AND 
COST  OF  DUPLICATING  THESE  AMOUNTS  WITH  FRESH  OR  HOMEMADE  FOODS 
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Value  of  homemaker's  time. — 

When  a  homemaker  saves  money  by 
forgoing  a  convenience  food  and 
preparing  the  food  at  home  instead, 
how  much  is  her  contribution  of 
time  worth  ? 

The  accompanying  chart  shows 
the  value  of  her  time  on  an  hourly 
basis  for  preparing  at  home  from 
fresh  potatoes  eight  potato  products 
available  in  frozen,  dried,  or  canned 
form. 


As  the  chart  shows,  for  six  of  the 
eight  products  the  homemaker  is 
earning  less  than  50  cents  an  hour. 

In  other  words,  if  a  reasonable 
value  were  put  on  the  homemaker's 
time,  many  more  convenience  foods 
would  have  a  lower  cost  than  fresh 
or  homemade.  For  other  examples 
of  the  relationship  of  cost  and  prep- 
aration time  for  foods,  see  the  table 
on  pages  6-8. 


Fresh  vs.  Processed  Pofatoes 


VALUE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORKER  TIME 
USING  FRESH  POTATOES 


DOLLARS  PER  HOUR 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1.15 


N EG.  ERS  975-62  (4)      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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CONVENIENCE    FOODS    AND    THEIR    HOMEMADE    OR  FRESH 

COUNTERPARTS 


Comparison  of  retail  cost  and  preparation  time  for  4  servings  of 

selected  foods 


Kind  of  food  and  size  of  serving 


MAIN  DISHES 

Beef  stew,  8.6-ounce  serving: 

Canned  ^  •  •  •  « <  •  •  g  •  * »  *€  t « 

Home-prepared  

Fish  dinner  '11.5-ounce  serving:  fillet  of  haddock, 
peas,  and  mashed  potatoes): 

Frozen  

Home-prepared  

Chicken  chow  mein,  6.6-ounce  serving: 

Frozen   

Canned  

Home-prepared  


VEGETABLES 

Corn,  whole-kernel,  2.9-ounce  serving: 

Frozen  

Canned  

Fresh  

Peas,  2.8-ounce  serving: 

Frozen   

Canned  

Fresh  

Potatoes,  mashed,  3.5-ounce  serving: 

Dehydrated  

Fresh  

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


4  servings 


Retail  Preparation 
cost       time  in  home 
kitchen  1 


SO.  71 
.77 


2.50 
1.08 

•  85 
.66 
1.02 


24 

8 

25 

1 

30 

21 

24 

§8 

20 

i 

52 

23  % 

14 

6 

09 

15 

6 


4  servings 


Kind  of  food  and  size  of  serving 


FRUITS 

Orange  juice,  4.4-ounce  serving: 

Frozen  

Canned  

Store  squeezed  

Home  squeezed  

Peaches : 

Frozen : 

3.7  ounces  of  drained  solids 
4.4  ounces  of  solids  and  liquids . 

Canned: 

3.7  ounces  of  drained  solids.  .  .  . 

4.4  ounces  of  solids  and  liquids. 
Fresh,  3.7  ounces  of  drained  solids 
Pineapple: 
Frozen : 

3.2  ounces  of  drained  solids .  .  .  . 
4.2  ounces  of  solids  and  liquids  . 
Canned : 

3.2  ounces  of  drained  solids.  .  .  . 

4.2  ounces  of  solids  and  liquids  . 
Fresh,  3.2  ounces  of  drained  solids 

Grapefruit: 
Frozen : 

3.4  ounces  of  drained  solids.  .  .  . 

4.3  ounces  of  solids  and  liquids. 
Canned : 

3.4  ounces  of  drained  solids.  .  .  . 

4.3  ounces  of  solids  and  liquids. 
Fresh : 

3.4  ounces  of  drained  solids.  .  .  . 
4.3  ounces  of  solids  and  liquids. 


Retail 
cost 

Preparation 
time  in  home 
kitchen  1 

.16 
.15 
.28 
.30 

Minutes 
2 

% 

4 

.55 
.40 

% 
% 

.37 
•  25 
.23 

i/ 

74 
% 

11 

.46 
.36 

u 

.32 
.27 
.28 

.43 

•  J*- 

% 
/i 

.30 
.22 

% 
% 

.25 
.26 

m 
ny2 
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4  servings 


Kind  of  food  and  size  of  serving 


Retail  Preparation 
cost       time  in  home 
kitchen  1 


OTHER  FOODS 

Biscuits,  1.4-ounce  biscuit: 

Frozen  

Chilled  in  can  

Complete  mix,  except  milk  added  at  time  of  mixing . 

Home-prepared  

Devil's  food  cake,  1.7-ounce  serving: 

Ready-to-serve  

Frozen  

Incomplete  mix  (requires  addition  of  egg)  

Home-prepared  

Apple  pie,  4.7-ounce  serving: 

Ready-to-serve  

Frozen  :  

Complete  mix  (prepared  from  crust  mix  and  canned 
apple  mix)  

Incomplete  mix  (prepared  from  crust  mix  and 
dried  apples)  

Home-prepared  

Orange  sherbet,  3.2-ounce  serving: 

Ready-to-serve  

Home-prepared  

Coffee,  1-cup  serving: 

Instant,  with  1  rounded  teaspoon  per  cup  

Instant,  with  1  level  teaspoon  per  cup  

Regular,  roasted,  with  2  tablespoons  per  cup.  .  .  . 


Minutes 

21 

1 

08 

2 

06 

6 

06 

10 

25 

0 

33 

3 

10 

2 

14 

10 

52 

0 

40 

2 

30 

14 

22 

20 

22 

32 

25 

0 

13 

8 

04 

1 

02 

1 

06 

2 

1  Preparation  time  here  refers  to  all  preparation  steps  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  worker.  It  does  not  include  time  needed  for  thawing,  baking,  or  cooking. 
Preparation  time  required  for  4  servings  is  calculated  from  actual  time  for 
1  market  unit  in  relation  to  total  yield  of  the  cooking  lot  prepared. 
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